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SOCIO-ECONOMIC  CORRELATES  OF  HOUSING  CONDITION 


INTRODUCTION 


1.  Purpose 

This  report  documents  the  findings  of  a  study  of  census  data  designed  to  clarify  the 
socio-economic  correlates  of  housing  condition  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Planning 
Area.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  aid  in  the  classification  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  Planning  Area  according  to  need  for  renewal  treatment.  Maps  accompanying 
the  report  detail  such  a  classification,  and  were  prepared  following  completion  of 
several  multivariate  statistical  analyses  of  variables  indexing  housing  quality  and 
condition  and  the  social  and  economic  factors  which  are  associated  with  residential 
deterioration. 

Such  an  analysis  of  census  information  was  required  for  several  reasons: 

(a)  It  was  considered  desirable  to  compile  all  information  relative  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  obsolescence  and  blight  on  a  basis  which  would  be  consistent 
throughout  the  Metropolitan  Area.  The  census  data  on  housing  condition, 
despite  the  limitation  of  being  based  upon  a  20%  sample  and  the  unknown 
effect  of  enumerator  bias,  provide  sufficiently  reliable  indicators  of  areas 

of  residential  blight  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  results  of  field  surveys 
and  other  studies. 

(b)  The  development  of  an  over-all  program  of  urban  renewal  which  involves 
decisions  to  clear,  rehabilitate,  or  conserve  areas  is  not  simply  a  question 
of  evaluating  physical  conditions.  Essentially  such  actions  affect  people  and 
require  adjustments  in  their  ways  of  living  and  working.  In  every  commu¬ 
nity  predominant  characteristics  of  the  population  such  as  income,  family 
size  and  composition,  ethnic  composition,  and  degree  of  residential  stability, 
should  be  understood  so  that  the  social  and  economic  environment  of  public 
programs  attempted  in  the  areas  be  properly  taken  into  account.  These 
general  census  characteristics  serve  also  as  indices  of  financial  ability 

and  desire  to  maintain  and  improve  property.  Social  and  economic  infor¬ 
mation,  therefore,  must  be  considered  in  determining  the  objectives  of 
any  possible  renewal  action  and  in  evaluating  the  feasibility  of  various 
measures  which  may  be  proposed  to  improve  these  areas.  For  example ,- 
the  possibility  of  a  rehabilitation  program  succeeding  in  a  stable  deterio¬ 
rating  area  occupied  by  home-owning  families  of  moderate  income  is  con¬ 
siderably  greater  than  in  a  similarly  deteriorating  area  occupied  by  tenant 
families  with  equal  or  lower  incomes. 
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(c)  An  important  reason  for  commercial  obsolescence  in  the  metropolitan  area 
is  the  presence  of  economic  obsolescence  or  blight.  Economic  blight  can,  in 
this  context,  be  deemed  to  exist  when  there  is  insufficient  demand  for  retail 
facilities,  creating  vacancies  and  marginal  operating  conditions.  Previous 
studies  have  confirmed  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  population 
distribution  and  income  levels  and  the  volume  of  sales ,  number  of  stores , 
variety  of  stores ,  and  store  area.  The  special  census  analysis  was  designed 
to  provide  this  environmental  information  on  a  small  area  basis,  to  assist  in 
investigating  in  Toronto  this  relationship  between  the  consumer  and  the  retail 
facilities  he  requires,  and  thus  to  assist  in  defining  areas  of  present  or  poten¬ 
tial  economic  obsolescence.  A  separate  report  by  James  W.  Simmons  details 
the  findings  of  the  commercial  studies. 

2.  Staffing 

The  study  was  undertaken  on  a  contractual  basis  by  Dr.  Brian  J.  L.  Berry,  Professor 
of  Geography,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Robert  A.  Murdie,  Ph.  D.  candidate 
in  the  Department  of  Geography,  University  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Murdie’s  dissertation 
will  examine  in  detail  the  changing  socio-economic  structure  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 


3.  Approach 

The  work  was  undertaken  in  two  phases.  Phase  I  was  based  upon  published  census 
data.  Seventy-five  census  variables  relating  to  social  and  economic  characteristics 
and  to  housing  condition  and  quality  were  selected  for  analysis.  Census  tracts  were 
utilized  as  the  units  of  observation.  Phase  II  utilized  unpublished  census  data  for 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Planning  Area  obtained  on  computer  tapes  from  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Forty-six  census  variables  related  to  household 
characteristics  were  chosen.  In  this  phase,  enumeration  areas,  smaller  units 
than  census  tracts ,  were  selected  for  study. 

In  each  phase  a  multivariate  statistical  technique  called  factor  analysis  was  used  to 
reduce  the  large  number  of  census  variables,  many  of  them  interrelated,  to  the  few 
independent  underlying  dimensions,  called  factors,  which  were  responsible  for  the- 
correlations  among  the  census  variables.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  multi¬ 
variate  technique  and  the  steps  followed  in  this  study  is  provided  in  Section  III. 


Canada,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Census  of  Canada,  1961.  Population  and 
Housing  Characteristics  by  Census  Tracts,  Toronto.  Catalogue  95-530. 
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II.  SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 


1.  Phase  I 

Because  of  their  high  degree  of  interrelation,  the  seventy -five  census  variables 
could  be  reduced  to  six  major  factors.  Of  these  factors,  two  were  particularly 
relevant  to  an  understanding  of  housing  deterioration  and  its  social  and  economic 
determinants. 

The  factor  called  Economic  Achievement  shows  that  there  is  an  underlying  pattern 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  according  to  which  low  value  housing  is  correlated  with 
such  variables  as  low  levels  of  education,  labouring  occupations,  many  lodgers, 
many  persons  per  household  and  per  room  (i.  e. ,  overcrowding) ,  and  large  numbers 
of  recent  immigrants,.  Note  that  while  measures  of  overcrowding  are  associated 
with  low  economic  achievement,  variables  related  to  housing  condition  are  independent 
of  this  variable.  Low  economic  achievement  has  little  to  do  with  poor  housing  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Metropolitan  Area. 

Variables  relating  to  housing  condition  do  occur,  however,  in  the  factor  called 
Household  Characteristics  which  summarizes  an  associated  group  of  variables 
describing  lack  of  household  amenities.  Correlated  with  the  absence  of,  or  lack 
of  exclusive  use  of  certain  amenities  are  a  high  percentage  of  single  people, 
females  employed  in  service  occupations,  and  low  income.  A  more  detailed  anal¬ 
ysis  of  these  relationships  is  presented  in  Phase  II  where  many  more  character-  - 
istics  pertaining  to  housing  condition  were  examined  using  smaller  units  of  anal¬ 
ysis,  enumeration  areas,  to  facilitate  separation  of  special  types  of  poor  housing 
condition. 

After  marking  the  location  of  the  varying  degrees  of  Economic  Achievement  on  the 
map,  it  was  found  that  two  sectors  of  relatively  low  economic  achievement  extend 
east  and  west  along  Lake  Ontario,  while  a  third  stretches  towards  the  northwest, 
and  is  closely  associated  with  the  major  areas  of  Italian  settlement  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

A  mapping  of  the  Household  Characteristics  factor  revealed,  not  unexpectedly,  that 
the  oldest  sections  of  Toronto  tend  to  have  a  deficiency  of  basic  household  amenities. 

A  large  census  tract  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  Scarborough  Township  also  ex¬ 
hibits  a  high  negative  score  on  this  factor.  This  is  a  predominantly  rural  area  within 
which  a  number  of  farmsteads  and  other  dwelling  units  did  not  have  such  amenities 
as  a  flush  toilet,  bath,  etc. 
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2.  Phase  II 

Factor  analysis  revealed  that  the  46  initial  census  variables  selected  for  Phase  II 
could  be  summarized  in  the  form  of  eight  major  factors  of  which  three  are  particu¬ 
larly  important  for  urban  renewal  purposes. 

Factor  2  is  closely  associated  with  single  attached  housing  in  which  occupants  live 
at  high  densities.  Construction  of  these  dwellings  took  place  mainly  before  1920. 
Variables  measuring  the  need  for  minor  structural  repair,  lack  of  car  ownership, 
and  low  value  homes  are  to  a  lesser  extent  related  to  this  factor. 

Factor  5  is  associated  with  the  lack  of  household  amenities  such  as  a  mechanical 
refrigerator  and  a  television  set,  the  sharing  of  bath  and  toilet  facilities,  and 
furnished  rental  units.  To  a  lesser  extent  this  factor  is  related  to  pre-1920  con¬ 
struction,  little  car  ownership,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  rental  scale.  It  would 
seem  that  this  factor  is  isolating  sections  of  the  Metropolitan  area  characterized 
by  a  predominance  of  rooming  houses. 

Factor  7  is  closely  associated  with  a  lack  of  household  amenities  such  as  a  furnace, 
hot  and  cold  water,  and  a  bath.  Also  related  to  this  factor  are  variables  measuring 
low  house  value  and  the  need  for  major  structural  repair. 

Upon  mapping  the  factor  scores  for  enumeration  areas,  it  was  found  that  those 
which  exhibit  high  scores  on  Factor  2  are  located  outside  the  central  core  in  older 
residential  areas. 

High  scores  on  Factor  5  reveal  a  concentration  of  areas  in  the  central  core  of 
Toronto.  In  addition,  enumeration  areas  with  high  scores  on  this  factor  are 
scattered  throughout  the  low  income  sector  to  the  northwest. 

In  the  older  sections  of  the  city  three  areas  display  high  scores  on  Factor  7.  Enu¬ 
meration  areas  located  in  relatively  under-developed  peripheral  sections  of  the 
Planning  Area  also  score  highly  on  the  factor. 

The  following  two  sections  present  the  two  phases  in  detail.  Technical  data  are 
included  for  those  who  may  be  interested. 


III.  PHASE  I 
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1.  Introduction 

The  purpose  of  the  first  phase  of  the  study  was  to  analyze  the  spatial  distribution 
of  residential  blight  in  1961  on  a  comparable  basis  for  the  entire  Metropolitan  Area 
and  to  examine  the  social  and  economic  conditions  which  are  correlated  with  res¬ 
idential  blight. 


2.  Technique 

Techniques  of  multivariate  statistical  analysis  -  in  particular,  factor  analysis  -  were 
used  throughout  the  study.  The  purpose  of  these  kinds  of  analysis  is: 

(a)  To  eliminate  from  further  study  those  variables  which  are  redundant;  that 
is,  those  which  contribute  nothing  to  an  understanding  except  what  has  already 
been  provided  by  other  more  basic  variables. 

(b)  To  explore  the  complex  interrelationships  which  exist  between  the  variables 
and  to  summarize  the  important  relationships  in  a  few  basic  patterns,  called 
"factors". 

Multivariate  analysis  is  a  way  of  studying  simultaneously  many  different  items  of 
information  recorded  for  many  different  observations.  In  the  analysis  reported 
here,  study  was  made  of  seventy-five  census  variables  measured  for  each  of  the 
two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  Census  Tracts  and  four  rural  areas  (excluding  Toronto 
Gore)  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Planning  Area.  (Census  Tracts  which  were 
primarily  non -residential  were  not  included.)  Complex  analysis  on  such  a  scale 
is  only  made  possible  through  the  ability  of  the  computer  to  handle  many  items  of 
information  and  to  make  simultaneous  mathematical  computations  such  as  coef¬ 
ficients  of  correlations  and  eigenvalue-eigenvector  manipulations  relating  all  of 
the  information. 

The  computations  in  this  study  required  that  the  University  of  Chicago’s  IBM  7040-7094± 
computing  system  be  used  to  capacity.  Calculations  which  would  take  three  man-years 
on  a  desk  calculator  (if  no  mistakes  were  made)  could  thus  be  condensed  into  a  few 
minutes  of  computer  time. 

More  specifically,  the  factor  analysis  procedure  used  in  the  study  reduced  a  large 
number  of  variables,  many  of  them  inter-correlated,  to  a  few  independent  and 
additive  factors ,  each  of  which  accounts  for  a  separate  portion  of  the  total  variation 
between  the  original  observations  (census  tracts  or  enumeration  areas)  as  measured 
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by  the  initial  set  of  variables  (census  characteristics).  Descriptive  names  are  given 
to  each  factor  based  on  the  variables  with  which  they  are  most  closely  associated 
and  standardized  scores  may  be  obtained  and  mapped  for  each  of  the  original  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  new  factors. 

The  analysis  for  Phase  I  proceeded  as  follows: 

(a)  Measurements  of  75  characteristics  for  each  of  the  299  Census  Tracts  and  4 
rural  areas  were  obtained  from  published  census  sources.  The  resulting 
data  were  organized  into  a  303  x  75  table  or  "data  matrix”,  with  the  rows  of 
the  table  representing  census  tracts  and  the  columns  census  variables. 

(b)  An  intercorrelation  matrix  of  the  75  variables  was  computed,  resulting  in  a 
75  x  75  table  or  matrix  of  product  moment  correlation  coefficients. 

(c)  A  principal  components  analysis  of  the  correlation  matrix,  rotated  to  a  normal 
varimax  position,  produced  a  75  x  6  table  showing  the  correlations  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  variables  with  the  6  newly  created  components  or  factors. 

(d)  Standardized  factor  scores  (i.  e.  ,  zero  mean  and  unit  variances)  were  obtained 
for  each  census  tract  on  the  6  newly  created  factors.  The  scores  were  divided 
into  eight  class  intervals,  four  above  the  mean  and  four  below  the  mean,  and 
mapped. 

3.  Study  Results 

Only  four  of  the  six  newly  created  factors  are  of  importance  in  an  analysis  of  urban 
renewal  problems.  Two  of  these,  Economic  Achievement  and  Household  Character¬ 
istics,  were  described  briefly  in  Chapter  2.  The  four  factors  together  accounted 
for  60  per  cent  of  the  total  common  variance.  The  factors  are  uncorrelated.  The 
remaining  40  per  cent  of  the  variance  is  accounted  for  by  a  number  of  minor  factors 
which  shed  no  particular  light  on  the  problems  associated  with  urban  renewal  or 
which,  because  of  their  weak  association  with  the  original  variables,  are  not  easily 
interpretable. 

The  four  factors  of  renewal  interest  depict  the  spatial  differentiation  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Area’s  census  tracts  according  to:  economic  achievement,  family  structure, 
household  characteristics  and  residential  stability.  Eight  maps  of  factor  scores  were 
produced.  One  set  shows  the  rating  of  tracts  within  Metropolitan  Toronto  on  each  of 
the  four  factors  while  the  other  set  shows  similar  data  for  tracts  in  the  rest  of  the 
Planning  Area.  A  description  of  the  structure  and  spatial  variation  of  each  factor 
follows. 
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(a)  Factor  1  -  Economic  Achievement 


Factor  1,  which  explains  29.7  per  cent  of  the  common  variance,  is  closely 
associated  with  measures  of  education,  income  and  occupation.  Variables 
which  showed  high  correlations  with  this  factor  are  given  in  the  table  below. 
The  factor  loadings,  which  measure  the  association  of  the  original  variables 
with  each  factor,  may  vary  between  +1. 0  and  -1.0,  the  extremes  of  perfect 
correlation.  A  zero  factor  loading  indicates  no  association  between  that 
variable  and  the  corresponding  factor.  The  signs  show  the  direction  of 
association  between  variables  and  factors. 

Factor  1 


Variable  Name 


Factor  Loading 


%  of  total  population  - 


Italian 

0.695 

Language  not  English  or  French 

0.664 

Homan  Catholic 

0.711 

High  School  grade  completed  - 

elementary 

0.818 

high  school,  3-5  years 

-0.898 

university 

-0.963 

6-9  persons  per  household 

0.623 

Persons  per  household 

0.598 

Persons  per  room 

0.788 

%  of  total  households  with  - 

lodgers 

0.503 

wage  earner  heads 

0.528 

Average  income  per  head 

-0.686 

Median  value  of  house 

-0.783 

%  of  male  labour  force  - 

unemployed 

0.617 

self  employed 

-0.719 

manager 

-0. 865 

professional  and  technical 

-0.900 

sales 

-0.722 

transport 

0.834 

craftsmen 

0.922 

labourers 

0.877 

%  of  female  labour  force  - 

manager 

-0.690 

professional  and  technical 

-0. 865 

craftsmen 

0.838 
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Factor  1  (cont’d) 


Variable  Name 


Factor  Loading 


%  of  male  labour  force  earning  - 
$1,000  -  $1,999 
$2,000  -  $2,999 
$6,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000 


0.540 

0.712 

-0.629 

-0.870 

-0.767 


Average  male  earnings 


%  of  female  labour  force  earning  - 
$1,000  -  $1,999 
$2,000  -  $2,999 
$6,000 


0.675 
0.712 
-0. 706 
-0.764 


Average  female  earnings 


Study  of  these  factor  loadings  indicates  that  this  dimension  is  placing  census 
tracts  on  a  scale  at  the  one  end  of  which  are  those  tracts  occupied  by  persons 
with  high  levels  of  education  and  high  incomes,  working  as  professionals, 
managers,  and  salesmen,  and  living  in  homes  of  high  value.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  are  tracts  occupied  by  persons  displaying  the  converse  character¬ 
istics,  i.  e.  ,  low  levels  of  education  and  income,  working  as  craftsmen  and 
labourers,  and  living  at  higher  densities  in  homes  of  low  value. 

Because  of  its  close  association  with  measures  of  education,  income  and 
occupation,  factor  1  would  appear  to  be  the  dimension  of  economic  achieve¬ 
ment  or  socio-economic  status  which  has  been  identified  consistently  in  factor 
analytic  studies  of  census  tract  data  for  many  other  North  American  cities. 

In  Metropolitan  Toronto,  however,  we  also  note  that  the  new  Italian  migrants 
occupy  the  lowest  part  of  the  socio-economic  scale  and  are  therefore  closely 
associated  with  this  factor.  Note  that  while  measures  of  overcrowding  are 
associated  with  low  economic  achievement,  variables  related  to  housing  con¬ 
ditions  are  independent  of  this  dimension.  This  finding  gives  further  support 
to  the  belief  that  recent  immigrants  do  not  always  live  in  poorest  quality 
housing  and  they  do  not  necessarily  degrade  the  physical  quality  of  a  neighbour¬ 
hood  into  which  they  move,  even  though  they  live  at  higher  densities  than  others. 

Figures  1  and  2  show  the  spatial  differentiation  of  the  economic  achievement 
dimension.  The  factor  scores,  which  are  standardized  measures  of  the  census 
tracts  on  each  factor,  have  been  divided  into  eight  class  intervals  ranging 
from  high  positive  to  high  negative.  On  any  given  factor,  factor  loadings  and 
factor  scores  of  like  sign  are  related.  Here,  high  positive  signs  indicate  low 
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economic  achievement  (positive  factor  loadings)  and  conversely,  high  negative 
scores  show  high  achievement  (negative  factor  loadings).  The  pattern  is  by 
sector,  which  confirms  the  results  of  studies  made  in  other  North  American 
cities.  Two  sectors  of  relatively  low  economic  achievement  extend  east  and 
west  along  Lake  Ontario,  while  a  third  stretches  towards  the  northwest,  and 
is  closely  associated  with  the  major  areas  of  Italian  settlement  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  Two  sectors  of  relatively  high  economic  achievement  can  be  identi¬ 
fied.  One  extends  north  from  the  city  center  along  Avenue  Road,  Yonge  St.  , 
and  Bayview  Ave.  ,  passing  through  Forest  Hill  Village,  Leaside,  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  North  York  Township,  while  the  second  stretches  to  the 
northwest  from  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  River,  and  passes  through  Etobicoke 
Township. 

(b)  Factor  2  -  Family  Structure 

Factor  2  explains  14.1  per  cent  of  the  common  variance  and  is  strongly  re¬ 
lated  to  measures  of  fertility,  type  of  household,  and  the  position  of  women 
in  the  labour  force.  These  relationships  suggest  that  this  is  the  family 
structure  dimension  which  has  been  identified  in  similar  studies  of  other 
American  cities.  The  variables  most  closely  associated  with  this  factor 
are  shown  below. 


Factor  2 


Variable  Name 


Factor  Loading 


%  of  total  population  - 


under  15  years  of  age 
born  out  of  Canada 


0.835 

-0.566 

-0.862 

0.606 

0.926 

0.907 

0.502 


Not  attending  school 
Persons  per  house 
Persons  per  family 
Children  per  family 
Rooms  per  dwelling 
%  of  dwelling  units  - 


single  detached 
apartments 
owner  occupied 
reporting  a  mortgage 
with  lodgers 


0.650 

-0.624 

0.588 

0.502 

-0.516 

0.595 

-0.810 

-0.639 


with  an  automobile 

%  of  female  population-  in  the  labour  force 
%  of  male  labour  force,  clerical 
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An  analysis  of  the  factor  loadings  indicates  that  this  dimension  places  tracts 
on  a  continuum  of  family  structure,  at  the  one  end  of  which  are  census  tracts 
characterized  by  large  families,  few  women  working  outside  of  the  home, 
single  family  dwellings,  and  high  car  and  home  ownership.  Conversely,  cen¬ 
sus  tracts  at  the  other  end  of  the  continuum  are  characterized  by  small  families, 
more  women  in  the  labour  force ,  a  high  proportion  of  multiple  dwellings ,  and 
less  car  and  home  ownership. 

The  spatial  pattern  of  this  dimension  is  shown  in  Figures  3  and  4.  Tracts 
with  large  families  are  characterized  by  high  positive  factor  scores,  and 
tracts  with  small  families  by  high  negative  scores.  Although  deviations  are 
apparent,  the  pattern  is  approximately  concentric  and  thereby  substantiates 
previous  empirical  findings.  Tracts  with  high  fertility  rates  and  single  family 
dwellings  are  concentrated  in  the  peripheral  suburban  townships  of  Etobicoke, 
North  York  and  Scarborough  within  Metropolitan  Toronto  as  well  as  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  Planning  Area.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  tracts  occupied 
by  smaller  families  and  a  high  proportion  of  multiple  dwellings  extend  north 
from  the  center  of  the  city  along  Yonge  Street  and  along  the  Don  Valley  to 
Thorncliffe  Park  in  a  more  sectorial  arrangement. 

Two  areas  located  immediately  east  and  west  of  the  city  center,  respectively, 
are  associated  with  the  high  fertility  -  single  family  dwelling  end  of  the  family 
structure  scale.  The  area  to  the  west  of  the  city  center  is  the  traditional 
’reception’  area  for  European  migrants,  while  the  area  to  the  east  is  occupied 
by  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  French  Canadians.  Both  groups  are  tradi¬ 
tionally  identified  with  large  families,  but  cannot  afford  to  live  in  more  ex¬ 
pensive  suburban  housing. 

(c)  Factor  3  -  Household  Characteristics 


The  third  factor  accounts  for  12. 1  per  cent  of  the  common  variance  and  is 
closely  associated  with  measures  of  household  characteristics.  This  factor 
should  be  interpreted  with  some  caution  because  data  for  the  household 
characteristics  were  obtained  from  an  expansion  of  a  20  per  cent  census 
sample  of  dwelling  units  within  each  tract.  Variables  which  showed  a  high 
correlation  with  this  factor  are  shown  below. 
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Factor  3 


Variable  Name 

Factor  Loading 

%  of  total  population  - 

French  Canadian 

-0.567 

%  of  dwellings  with  - 

furnace  heat 

0.503 

flush  toilet  (exclusive  use) 

0.704 

bath  (exclusive  use) 

0.702 

mechanical  refrigerator 

0.773 

television 

0.767 

automobile 

0.556 

%  of  female  labour  force  - 

self-employed 

-0.550 

clerical 

0.575 

sales 

0.579 

service 

0.588 

%  of  male  labour  foree  - 

earning  $1,000  -  $1,999 

-0.563 

earning  $6,000  -  $9,999 

0.533 

Examination  of  the  factor  loadings  shows  that  absence  of,  or  the  lack  of 
exclusive  use  of,  certain  amenities  is  associated  with  a  high  percentage  of1 
single  people,  French  Canadians,  females  who  hire  themselves  out  as  do¬ 
mestics  or  perform  other  service  functions,  and  low  income. 

The  spatial  distribution  of  this  dimension  is  shown  in  Figures  5  and  6.  We 
are  particularly  interested  in  the  distribution  of  high  negative  scores  for 
these  point  out  areas  of  the  city  which  tend  to  have  a  deficiency  of  basic 
household  amenities.  Figure  5  indicates  that  these  areas  are  located  in  the 
oldest  sections  of  the  city,  and  are  particularly  associated  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  immigrant  ’reception’  area,  the  area  surrounding  the  University  and 
’skid  row’  along  Queen  St.  East.  The  more  refined  analysis  of  this  broadly 
defined  area  using  more  detailed  data  for  enumeration  areas  (Phase  II)  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  determine  areas  of  particular  concern  for  urban 
renewal  purposes.  For  example,  this  coarse  grained  analysis  has  failed 
to  separate  out  public  housing  projects  such  as  Regent  Park,  the  recently 
redeveloped  Yorkville  area,  predominantly  sound  housing  surrounding  the 
University  within  which  a  number  of  students  may  share  common  facilities, 
and  other  private  redevelopment  projects,  especially  multiple  dwellings. 
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A  large  census  tract  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  Scarborough  Township, 
and  the  townships  in  that  part  of  the  planning  area  lying  outside  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  also  exhibit  high  negative  scores  on  this  dimension.  These  are 
predominantly  rural  areas  within  which  a  number  of  farmsteads  and  other 
dwelling  units  are  unlikely  to  have  amenities  such  as  a  flush  toilet,  bath, 
etc. 

(d)  Factor  4  -  Residential  Stability 

The  fourth  factor,  which  accounts  for  4.4  per  cent  of  the  common  variance, 
is  a  measure  of  residential  stability.  Two  variables,  indicating  length  of 
residential  occupance,  are  closely  related  to  this  dimension. 

Factor  4 


Variable  Name  Factor  Loading 

Dwellings  occupied  1-2  years  by 

present  head  of  the  household  -0.  600 

Dwellings  occupied  more  than  10 
years  by  present  head  of  the 

household  0. 826 

The  high  negative  scores  which  have  been  mapped  in  Figures  7  and  8  generally 
indicate  tracts  with  a  high  degree  of  residential  mobility  in  the  two  years 
preceding  1961.  Two  areas  predominate:  tracts  in  the  three  suburban  town¬ 
ships  of  Etobicoke,  North  York,  and  Scarborough  where  considerable  res¬ 
idential  development  took  place  in  1959  and  1960,  and  the  center  of  the  city, 
a  traditional  area  of  instability  which  also  underwent  a  large  amount  of  public 
and  private  housing  constructions  during  this  time  period. 

High  positive  factor  scores ,  showing  tracts  with  a  high  degree  of  residential 
stability  are  concentrated  in  East  York,  the  east  end  of  Toronto,  in  Etobicoke 
Township  near  the  Humber  River ,  and  in  the  predominantly  rural  tracts  and 
townships  at  the  periphery  of  the  Planning  Area. 
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IV.  PHASE  II 


1.  Introduction 

The  second  phase  of  the  study  involved  detailed  analysis  of  46  selected  variables 
relating  to  housing  condition,  as  measured  for  every  enumeration  area  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Toronto  Planning  Area.  Data  used  are  not  generally  available;  they  had  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  special  computer  tapes.  These 
tapes  were  processed  at  The  University  of  Chicago.’s  Computation  Center,  and  then 
the  entire  body  of  data  was  analyzed  in  an  identical  fashion  to  the  published  census  - 
materials,  as  described  above.  In  this  special  study  emphasis  was  placed  on  house¬ 
hold  characteristics  including  measures  of  household  type,  length  of  occupance, 
year  of  construction,  physical  condition,  lack  of  amenities,  sharing  of  facilities, 
size  of  dwelling,  overcrowding,  house  value,  and  rent.  Factor  analysis  of  these 
data  for  the  entire  Metropolitan  Toronto  Planning  Area  revealed  that  the  46  initial 
census  variables  were  so  interrelated  that  they  could  be  summarized  in  the  form  of 
eight  major  factors,  of  which  three  are  particularly  important  for  urban  renewal 
purposes.  A  brief  summary  of  each  factor  is  given  below  followed  by  the  loadings 
for  the  three  factors  of  interest  for  renewal  purposes  and  a  description  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  enumeration  areas  with  high  scores  on  these  three  factors. 


2.  Study  Results 

(a)  Factor  1 

Factor  1  places  enumeration  areas  on  a  scale  at  the  one  end  of  which  are  areas 
occupied  primarily  by  apartment  dwellings  and  at  the  other  end,  areas  occupied 
mainly  by  single  detached  residences.  Not  unexpectedly,  variables  measuring 
rented  dwellings,  population  mobility,  the  use  of  coal,  coke,  or  wood  as  heat¬ 
ing  fuel,  small  units,  and  the  inclusion  of  a  stove  and  refrigerator  in  the  rental 
value  are  all  positively  associated  with  a  high  proportion  of  apartment  buildings. 
Conversely,  variables  measuring  home  ownership,  population  stability,  and 
larger  dwellings  are  positively  related  to  a  large  proportion  of  single  detached 
dwellings. 

(b)  Factor  2  * 


Factor  2  is  closely  associated  with  single  attached  housing  in  which  occupants 
live  at  high  densities.  Construction  of  these  dwellings  took  place  mainly 
before  1920.  Smaller  loadings  suggest  that  variables  measuring  the  need  of 
minor  structural  repair,  lack  of  car  ownership,  and  low  value  homes  are  also 
related  to  this  factor. 
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(c)  Factor  3 

The  third  factor  identifies  dwellings  which  were  constructed  before  1945  and 
have  been  occupied  for  at  least  ten  years  by  the  same  head  of  household. 

Also  associated  with  this  factor  is  the  lack  of  a  mortgage.  Factor  3,  then, 
defines  older,  but  stable,  residential  sections  of  the  Metropolitan  area.  Note 
that  the  variables  suggesting  need  of  major  or  minor  repair  are  not  related  to 
this  dimension. 

(d)  Factor  4 

This  factor  summarizes  variables  describing  large,  high  value  dwellings 
which  often  have  two  or  more  automobiles  and  television  sets. 

(e)  Factor  5  * 

Factor  5  is  associated  with  the  lack  of  household  amenities  such  as  a  mech¬ 
anical  refrigerator  and  a  television  set,  the  sharing  of  bath  and  toilet  facilities, 
and  furnished  rental  units.  Smaller  loadings  suggest  that  this  factor  is  also 
related  to  pre-1920  construction,  little  car  ownership,  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
rental  scale.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  this  factor  is  isolating  sections  of  the 
Metropolitan  area  characterized  by  a  predominance  of  rooming  houses. 

(f)  Factor  6 

Factor  6  contrasts  enumeration  areas  according  to  their  position  on  a  scale 
of  rental  values.  Variables  measuring  rent  are  generally  independent  of  all 
other  characteristics  included  in  the  analysis. 

(g)  Factor  7  * 

Factor  7  is  closely  associated  with  a  lack  of  household  amenities  such  as  a 
furnace,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  a  bath.  Also  related  to  this  factor  are 
variables  measuring  low  house  value  and  the  need  for  major  structural  repair. 

(h)  Factor  8 


The  eighth  factor  isolates  those  enumeration  areas  which  experienced  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  residential  construction  in  the  year  and  a  half 
preceding  the  census. 


* 

Factors  which  are  of  particular  interest  for  urban  renewal  purposes. 
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3.  Factor  Loadings  for  Those  Factors  Which  are  of  Interest  for  Renewal  Purposes 

(a)  Factor  2 


Variable  Name 


Factor  Loading 


%  of  dwellings  -  single  detached  -0.533 

single  attached  0.  708 

constructed  before  1920  0.  618 

in  need  of  minor  repair  0.  467 

in  need  of  major  repair  0.  359 

with  no  automobile  0.  501 

valued  at  less  than  $12 ,500  0.430 

with  1. 1  or  more  persons  per  room  0.  784 

average  persons  per  room  0.  719 


Factor  5 


Variable  Name  Factor  Loading 


%  of  dwellings  -  constructed  before  1920  0.461 

with  no  mechanical  refrigerator  0.  513 

with  no  television  set  0.  574 

with  no  automobile  0.435 

which  share  a  toilet  0.  675 

which  share  a  bath  0.  675 

with  furniture  included  in  the  rent  0.  546 

with  gross  rent  less  than  $90  0.  389 


(c)  Factor  7 


Variable  Name  Factor  Loading 


%  of  dwellings  -  with  no  furnace  0. 681 

with  no  bath  0. 707 

with  no  hot  or  cold  water  0.804 

in  need  of  major  repair  0. 402 

valued  at  less  than  $12,500  0.413 
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4.  The  Spatial  Distribution  of  the  Three  Urban  Renewal  Factors 

This  discussion  is  limited  to  the  spatial  distribution  of  the  three  factors  which  are 
of  interest  for  urban  renewal  purposes,  and  more  particularly,  to  the  extreme  - 
scores  which  pick  out  sections  of  the  Metropolitan  area  deficient  in  certain  amen¬ 
ities,  subject  to  overcrowding,  or  in  need  of  structural  repair. 

Figure  9  shows  the  spatial  distribution  of  extreme  scores  on  the  three  factors 
and  their  coincidence.  In  each  case  scores  exceeding  2.0  at  the  appropriate 
extreme  of  the  scale  were  mapped.  The  following  is  an  explanation  of  the  colours 
on  the  map. 

Primary  Colours 


Blue  shading  (Factor  2)  indicates  areas  with  a  high  proportion  of  single  attached 
housing,  overcrowding,  and  some  need  for  minor  repair. 

Red  shading  (Factor  5)  points  out  areas  with  a  high  incidence  of  furnished  dwellings 
where  toilet  and  bath  facilities  are  shared. 

Yellow  shading  (Factor  7)  picks  out  areas  in  which  a  relatively  large  proportion 
of  dwellings  lack  basic  facilities  and  are  in  need  of  major  structural  repair. 

Other  Colours 


Purple  shading:  Coincidence  of  Factors  2  and  5. 

Green  shading:  Coincidence  of  Factors  2  and  7. 

Orange  shading:  Coincidence  of  Factors  5  and  7. 

Brown  shading:  Coincidence  of  Factors  2,  5  and  7. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  spatial  variation  of  these  factors  follows: 

(a)  With  the  exception  of  factor  7,  enumeration  areas  which  exhibit  high  scores 
on  the  three  urban  renewal  factors  are  located -in  the  oldest  section  of  the  city. 
Enumeration  areas  located  in  relatively  under-developed  peripheral  sections 
of  the  planning  area  also  score  highly  on  factor  7. 

(b)  In  general,  the  spatial  pattern  of  the  three  factors  closely  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  housing  factor  in  the  1961  census  tract  analysis.  There  are  exceptions, 
however. 
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(i)  Enumeration  areas  with  large  scores  on  factors  2  and  5  extend  as  far 
north  as  St.  Clair  Avenue  within  the  previously  identified  low  income 
sector.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  overcrowding  variables,  which  were 
associated  with  low  economic  achievement  in  the  census  tract  analysis 
and  are  related  now  to  factor  2. 

(ii)  In  the  main,  the  high  income  sector  extending  towards  the  northeast 
does  not  contain  enumeration  areas  with  high  scores  on  these  three 
factors.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  census  tract  analysis  which  showed 
tracts  with  high  scores  on  the  housing  factor  located  close  to  the  center 
of  the  city  in  the  high  income  sector.  A  possible  explanation  is  that 

the  uniformly  high  scores  by  tract  resulted  from  a  few  isolated  enumer¬ 
ation  areas  with  very  high  scores. 

(iii)  Factor  7  is  more  widespread  throughout  the  periphery  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  the  remainder  of  the  Planning  Area  than  was  the  housing 
factor  in  the  census  tract  analysis. 

(c)  Although  the  analysis  covered  the  entire  Planning  Area,  enumeration  areas 
with  high  scores  on  the  three  urban  renewal  factors  are  generally  coincident 
with  the  areas  selected  for  special  study  by:  the  Urban  Renewal  Study*. 

(d)  Enumeration  areas  with  large  scores  on  each  factor  exhibit  a  relatively  high 
degree  of  contiguity,  especially  within  the  central  area  of  Toronto. 

(e)  Except  in  the  central  area  of  Toronto  there  is  little  coincidence  of  factors. 

(f)  Enumeration  areas  in  the  central  area  of  Toronto  which  do  not  exhibit  high 
scores  on  the  three  urban  renewal  factors  are  quite  often  correlated  with 
public  or  private  urban  redevelopment  projects. 

(g)  Enumeration  areas  which  exhibit  high  scores  on  factor  2  are  located  outside  of 
the  central  core.  Two  sections  predominate: 

(i)  Sherbourne  Street  to  Leslie  Street,  south  of  Gerrard  Street  and  north 
of  Lake  Shore  Blvd. 

(ii)  From  the  C.N.R.  tracks  on  the  south,  up  John  and  Beverly  Streets 
northwest  to  St.  Clair  Avenue.  This  section  is  associated  with  the 
immigrant  reception  area  and  the  areas  to  the  northwest  into  which 
Italian  immigrants  have  moved. 


*  Figure  9  covers  only  Metropolitan  Toronto  as  all  of  the  significant  extreme 
scores  fall  within  this  area. 
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(h)  High  scores  on  factor  5  indicate  a  concentration  of  enumeration  areas  in  the 
central  core  of  Toronto,  especially  in  the  area  bordered  roughly  by  Beverly, 
Wellesley,  Parliament  and  Front  Streets.  Two  sectors  extend  outwards  from 
this  core.  One  includes  the  area,  bordered  by  University  Avenue  and  College 
Street,  St.  Joseph  and  Yonge  Streets  while  the  other  stretches  northeast  to 
Riverdale  Park,  south  of  Wellesley  Street  and  north  of  Regent  Park.  In 
addition,  enumeration  areas  with  high  scores  on  this  factor  are  scattered 
throughout  the  low  income  sector  co  the  northwest. 

(i)  In  the  older  sections  of  the  city  three  major  areas  display  high  scores  on 
factor  7.  The  first  two  are  somewhat  coincident  with  factor  5. 

(i)  a  rectangular  area  bounded  by  University  Avenue,  Yonge,  Queen, 
and  College  Streets. 

(ii)  an  "L"  shaped  area  bounded  by  Church,  Gerrard,  Jarvis,  Queen, 
Sherbourne,  and  Front  Streets. 

(iii)  an  area  bordered  by  Parliament,  Shuter,  and  Front  Streets,  and  the 
Don  River. 

Figure  9  thus  identifies  those  parts  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  which  are: 

(a)  Subject  to  overcrowding  and  in  need  of  minor  repair  (Factor  2). 

(b)  Deficient  in  certain  amenities  (Factor  5). 

(c)  Lacking  amenities  and  with  major  structural  faults  (Factor  7). 

These  provide  focus  for  public  action,  locating  areas  and  types  of  problems  and  giving 
some  sense  of  their  scale  in  1961.  They  also  suggest  the  types  of  public  action  which 
might  be  considered. 

For  example,  in  those  areas  displaying  overcrowding  yet  needing  only  minor  struc¬ 
tural  repairs  a  concerted  program  of  conservation  and  code  enforcement  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  called  for.  Such  conditions  are  the  precursors  to  major  deterioration  and  thus 
will  be  future  candidates  for  larger  scale  urban  renewal  activity  in  the  absence  of 
such  conservation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  areas  in  which  housing  lacks  basic 
amenities  and  is  badly  deteriorated  should  be  considered  for  more  intensive  re¬ 
newal  treatment. 

Synthesis  of  the  results  of  this  study  with  the  results  of  other  studies  of  commerce  and 
housing,  of  public  and  private  action  and  legal  controls,  should  enable  a  rational  and 
concerted  program  of  urban  renewal  to  be  developed  to  improve  and  maintain  the  quality 
of  urban  life  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
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